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VIII. — The Harpalos Case. 
By Prof. CHARLES D. ADAMS, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

A reaction against the extreme pro-Demosthenic views 
of Grote and Schaefer was inevitable. The better apprecia- 
tion of the artificial rhetorical element in Demosthenes's 
speeches, the sharper testing of the truth of his assertions, 
and the examination of his policy in the light of universal, 
rather than of purely Athenian, interests, have contributed 
to a more just conception of his character and policy. But 
this reaction seems in danger of passing over into a tendency 
to disparage all of the efforts of the anti-Macedonian party, 
and to accept too readily whatever claims modern scholars 
may present as reflecting upon Demosthenes's wisdom or 
integrity. It is this danger which justifies a reexamination 
of the much-discussed Harpalos case. A new statement of 
the case is becoming current which, I am convinced, rests 
upon insufficient evidence. Holm presents this view in the 
most definite form (GriecA. Gesch., Vol. III., Ch. XXVI.). He 
asserts that Demosthenes was a member, perhaps president, of 
a special commission for the seizure and custody of Harpalos 
and his treasure ; that Demosthenes embezzled 20 talents of 
the 700 which Harpalos surrendered, and used the money 
in the anti-Macedonian movement ; that his fellow-commis- 
sioners appropriated for the same purpose enough more from 
the money on the Acropolis to bring the sum remaining down 
to 350 talents ; that Demosthenes was responsible for the 
laxity of guard under which this was possible. He states 
that at the trial Demosthenes confessed that he had taken 
20 talents of the treasure, but that he claimed it was to reim- 
burse himself for an advance loan which he had made to the 
Theorikon, of which he was president. He states that in the 
investigation by the Areopagus the account-book of Har- 
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palos's treasurer was at hand, giving precise information as 
to money paid to some of the politicians before the seizure ; 
that the reason for the absence of Demosthenes's name was 
that he appropriated the money at the time of the seizure. 
These views of Holm are finding expression in some of the 
more popular manuals. 1 

I proceed to discuss those features of the Harpalos case 
which are involved in the determination of the honesty and 
wisdom of Demosthenes's action. 

I. The Sources. 

1. The oration of Hypereides against Demosthenes is our 
one unquestionable source. The fragments recovered are 
sufficient to determine the most important facts, and they 
form the one test by which all other sources must be judged. 
2. In using Deinarchos the question of genuineness must 
still be considered an open one, but the early date of the 
speeches cannot be denied. A comparison of these speeches 
with those of Hypereides shows that Deinarchos nowhere 
contradicts Hypereides, that he repeatedly enlarges and sup- 
plements Hypereides's statements, but that he adds no single 
new fact that is of great importance. These orations are free 
from the late gossip that appears in Plutarch. If it is not 
Deinarchos who is writing, it is a rhetorician who uses only 
good sources and who follows Hypereides very closely. He 
is a thoroughly reliable source. 

The following summary shows the relation of Deinarchos 
to Hypereides : — (a) Statements of Deinarchos that are found 
in Hypereides: (1) That Demosthenes himself moved the 
reference of his case to the Areopagus, Hyp. I. 14— II. 26 2 : 
Dein. I. 4, 86. (2) That others moved similar reference of 
charges against themselves, Hyp. XXXIV. 3-7 : Dein. I. 4, 
III. 2, 21. (3) Demosthenes's shifting from war-talk to the 
agreement to grant divine honors, Hyp. XXXI. 10-XXXII. 5 : 

1 Cf. Bury, History of Greece, pp. 829-830. The reader would receive the 
impression that the Harpalos case admits of no discussion. 

2 References are to Blass's third edition of Hypereides against Demosthenes, 
Leipzig, 1894. 
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Dein. I. 94. (4) Demosthenes's irpo/cXrf&eis in protest against 
the verdict of the Areopagus, Hyp. II. 27-III. 10 : Dein. I. 6. 
(5) The charge and verdict of the Areopagus was BmpoSo/cia, 
Hyp. IX. 16-18, XII. 11-18, XIII. 22-24, XXI. 19-23, 
XXIV. 1-26, XXV. 23-28: Dein. I. 3, 4, 15, 29, 40, 45, 46, 
47, 60, 66, 67, 88, 93, 98, 103, 112, 113, II. 15. (6) The 
amount charged in Demosthenes's case was 20 talents, Hyp. 
II. 12-17, X. 19-20: Dein. I. 6, 53, 89. (7) Demosthenes's 
case is the first to be tried in the popular court, Hyp. VII. 
1-23 : Dein. I. 105-106. 

(b) Statements of Deinarchos which enlarge or supplement 
those of Hypereides : (1) That the treasure was to be de- 
posited on the Acropolis ; Deinarchos adds the specific state- 
ment that it was to be held for Alexander, Hyp. IX. 1-10: 
Dein. I. 68, 70, 89. (2) That Demosthenes himself moved 
the investigation of his case ; Deinarchos adds to this the 
statement that a previous decree for the general investigation 
of the Harpalos affair and punishment of the guilty by the 
Areopagus had been carried by Demosthenes, Hyp. II. 12-26 : 
Dein. I. 82-83. (3) That Demosthenes's decree for the in- 
vestigation of his own case was accompanied by protestations 
of his willingness to accept death as the penalty if found guilty, 
Hyp. II. 12-26: Dein. I. 1, 8, 40, 61, 104, 108. (4) That the 
delay in finding a verdict mentioned by Hypereides amounted 
to six months, Hyp. V. 17-22, XXXI. 10-XXXII. 5 : Dein. 
I. 45. (5) That the attempt of Demosthenes to divert the 
action of the people by alarmist talk included talk of a gather- 
ing of exiles at Megara and of plots to destroy the dockyards, 
Hyp. XXXI. : Dein. I. 94-95. (6) Deinarchos adds details as 
to the finding of the Areopagus, Hyp. VI. 13-25 : Dein. I. 89. 
(7) To Hypereides's statement that prosecutors were chosen 
Deinarchos adds that they were ten in number, and that 
Stratokles was the first speaker, Hyp. XXXVIII. 1-11 : 
Dein. II. 6, I. 1. 

(V) Facts mentioned by Deinarchos that are not found in 
Hypereides. (1) That Demosthenes was apxe0ea>p6<; from 
Athens at the Olympic festival when Nikanor made his 
announcement, I. 81-82, 103. (2) That Harpalos's slaves had 
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been taken to Alexander, I. 68. (3) That under the first 
decree two men had been executed, I. 62. (4) That Demades 
did not await trial, I. 104. (5) That the case was tried before 
a jury of 1500, I. 107. 

3. Plutarch's narrative of the Harpalos case embodies 
Plutarch's worst faults, the neglect of the best sources (he 
apparently used neither Hypereides nor Deinarchos), the 
ignoring of the essential facts, and the retailing of mere 
gossip. 1 He adds no important fact to our knowledge of 
the case. 

4. The best secondary source is the Life of Demosthenes 
in the Lives of the Ten Orators. The author is not without 
mistakes as tested by the primary sources, but he had one 
excellent source, which contained an account of the debate 
in the assembly as to the surrender of Harpalos, perhaps 
founded on Hypereides. He did not himself use Hypereides 
or Deinarchos. 2 

5. Diodoros (XVII. 108) gives a probably reliable account 
of Harpalos's movements ; his narrative is free from gossip. 
His few statements as to events in Athens agree with our 
primary sources. 

6. Important and reliable additions are found in incidental 
statements in Athenaios and Pausanias. 3 

II. Chronology. 

1. The chronology of the Harpalos case turns upon the 
date of Harpalos's admission to the city by the general, 
Philokles. F. von Duhn, who has made the most elaborate 
study of the chronology (JVeue Jahrb. XXI., 1 pp. 33 ff.), 
places this admission in July or early in August of 324 B.C., 
very soon after the Olympic festival. His chief argument 

1 Plutarch's quotation of a single anecdote from Theopompos in this connec- 
tion gives no sufficient ground for the assumption that he used a narrative of the 
case by Theopompos. 

2 The version of the narrative in Photios, Bib. 494 a, has no important variation. 
8 Cartault, De Causa Harpalica, Paris, 1881, gives a full bibliography up to 

1881. The only important contribution since that date is Holm's discussion 
(Griech. Gesch. III. Ch. XXVI.). 
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for this date rests upon the statements in Hypereides XVIII.- 
XIX. that Harpalos, on his arrival in Greece, found the 
states ripe for revolt, roused by the arrival of Nikanor with 
Alexander's demands for the restoration of the exiles, and 
the demands as to the assemblies of the Achaeans, Arcadians, 
and Boeotians. Diodoros says (XVIII. 8) that Nikanor came 
with a letter from Alexander addressed to the exiles, which 
was read at the Olympic festival, and he gives the impression 
(XVII. 109) that Nikanor read at the festival not only this 
letter but also the proclamation to the states, demanding 
their admission : 'O Se 'AXe%av8po<;, r&v 'OXv/nrtcov ovtcov, 
iKijpv^ev iv 'OXvfnria tov<; <f>vyd&a<} irdvTa<; eh ras irarpiSwi 
tcamivai, irXrjv r&v lepoavXcop xal <f>ovecov. This impression 
is confirmed by Deinarchos, who implies that before the 
festival there was only a rumor of the coming demands, 
not official notification : eVetSJ; Se tov? <f>vydSa<i 'AXe^avBpov 
e<f>aaav /cardyeiv xal NiKavcop eh 'OXvfiiriav fjicev, dp^eOewpbv 
auTov eVe'Soj/ee ry fiovXfj (I. 82). If now the first formal 
demand was announced to the delegates at Olympia, as 
these passages imply, the wide-spread indignation and readi- 
ness for revolt of which Hypereides speaks cannot be placed 
before the festival. Harpalos's coming must, therefore, on 
the testimony of Hyp. XVIII. -XIX., be placed after the 
Olympic festival of 324. Following the traditional dating of 
the_festival, von Duhn sets the arrival late in July or early in 
August ; but, under the dating of the festival established 
since von Duhn's discussion was published, the Olympic 
festival of 324 must be placed in September. 1 With this 
change of reckoning we must, under von Duhn's argument, 
place the entrance of Harpalos into the city in the very last 
of September or in October. 

An objection to von Duhn's argument is raised from Dein. 
III. 15 ; here Philokles is spoken of as having been deposed 
from the oversight of the Ephebi. It is argued that Philokles 
was, for the year in which the trial took place, the /coa/nirr,?, 
or one of the aax^poviaral, of the Ephebi ; if this was the 

1 Unger, Mutter's Hdbch. I. 772 ff. ; Nissen, Rhein. Mus. XL. 349 ff. 
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case, his generalship must have been in the year preceding, 
and his admission of Harpalos must have been not later than 
the early part of June, before the close of the civil year. 1 
This objection is not answered by von Duhn's assertion that 
the eirtixiXeia here referred to was an office held at some time 
before the generalship ; the context shows that Deinarchos 
is speaking of a deposition caused by the Harpalos scandal. 
He admits that Philokles, though long corrupt, had up to the 
time of the Harpalos affair concealed his wickedness (III. 
6-7); III. 15 is very explicit: dXX' eycoye vr) tov Ala tov 
acorfjpa alcr^vvo/j,ai, el TrpoTpairevTa<s u/xa? Bel xal Trapotjvv- 
Oevrwi v<f>' r]fiSyv eirl ttjv tov vvv elcreX'rjXvdoTO'i t)jv /cpiaiv 
Tijicopiav eXdeiv. ouk avroTrrai ecrre twv vtto tovtov yeyevT)- 
/asvcov (iBikyj/jliItcoii ; teal o p,sv BP]fic<; aira<; out ao-(j>aXe<; ovre 
Sltcaiov vo/j,i^(oii elvai 7rapaKaTa0eo~6ai, tous eavrov 7ratSa?, 
aire^iporovrjcrev avrbv airb t^? tcov i^>rj^(ov iirifieXeicK ' v/tet? 
S' oi t% 8t]fio/CpaTia<; km twv vofimv <f>vXa/ce<; . . . <f>ei<rea6e 
k.t.X. The deposition here referred to was certainly in con- 
sequence of the Harpalos scandal ; but it does not necessarily 
follow that his generalship had expired before his deposition 
from the itrifieXeia ; it is possible that it was the generalship 
itself from which he was deposed, pending trial, and that 
Deinarchos mentions the aspect of the temporary deposition 
which may well have been most emphasized at the time, that 
in deposing him from his command of Mounychia and, the 
docks (Dein. III. i), they were removing him from that over- 
sight over the Ephebi which necessarily went with the office ; 
for, from the very nature of the duties of the Ephebi (Arist. 
'A0. UoXit. XLII.), it follows that they, with their Koo-firjTij<; 
and <7(0<f>povio-Tal, were under the oversight (eTrifieXeia) of that 
general. 2 



1 Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III., 2 p. 308, Hoffmann's note. 

2 Lipsius evidently so interprets the passage in Deinarchos under discussion ; 
after speaking of the supervision of the Ephebi by the ff<o<ppovurTal and the 
Koj/iriTfa, he says : " Fur das Jahr des Garnisondienstes im Peiraieus unterstanden 
die Epheben uberdem den zwei dort befehligenden Strategen," and as authority 
for the statement he refers to this passage in Deinarchos (Lipsius-Schomann, 
Griech. 'Alterth. 553). 
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This view is greatly strengthened by the tenor of Dein- 
archos's warnings to the jury. He warns them in detail of 
the dangers that are involved in the acquittal of Philokles ; 
the dangers which he mentions are precisely those which 
would follow if Philokles should be reinstated in his office as 
commandant at Mounychia (III. 9-10); his argument is very 
forcible if we assume that Philokles is temporarily deposed, 
pending trial ; it is far-fetched if we assume that the contin- 
gency against which the prosecutor warns the jury is that of 
a future election to the same office. 1 

2. The second date to be determined is that of Harpalos's 
first and unsuccessful attempt to enter the city. The same 
passage of Hypereides on which I have based the argument 
for placing his entrance into Athens after the Olympic festival 
(Hyp. XVIII.) appears to assume that his first attempt was 
also after the festival ; Hypereides says, [eVetS^ Se vvv"Apira- 
\o<s oi/Tft)? ifjaltpvijs] 7T/30? t[j)]i' E/XXdBa Trpocr€Tr[€]<Tev, wcrre 
fiijBeva irpoaiffdecrffai ' ra 8' if HeKo-novvqatp ical rfi aWy 
'EWdSi ovtco<s eyovTa KareXaftev virb rrji a<plfjea><; rf^'Niicd- 
vopos k.t.X. The natural interpretation of these words must 
make them refer to the first arrival ; it is a coming ' to 
Greece,' not to Athens, a sudden 'dropping down,' not a 
return after a previous rejection, a coming which no one fore- 
saw. Unless there is positive evidence to the contrary, we 
must understand that Nikanor had already published the 
king's proclamation at Olympia before Harpalos first appeared 
off Sunion. 

But almost all modern writers have set this first arrival 
back into winter or early spring. It is claimed that we have 
evidence that Harpalos had already fled from Asia at the 

1 There is no ground for the translation of L. and S. s.v. iroxcipoTOviw " to 
reject him as unfit for the charge " as applied to this passage ; this would imply 
that he failed of election in the spring of 324. The word as here used belongs 
under L. and S. II. 2. Cf. Lipsius-Schomann, Gr. Alt. 420. [Demos.] XLIX. 9-10 
offers an exact parallel to the use of the word in Dein. III. 15 ; the steps in 
Timotheos's case were, (1) temporary deposition from the generalship (direx«t/>o- 
Tov/1811), (2) trial before the people (iirl Kplcrei Si irapeSiSoro els rbv Srjiwv), 
(3) making the temporary deposition permanent {(TTpaT-rjyovvTa d'airbr (ica6- 
aare). Cf. Koehler, Ath. Mitih. VIII. 175 n. 
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time of the March Dionysia celebrated by Alexander at Susa. 
This evidence is in the statements by Athenaios, XIII. 595— 
596, as to the satyric drama 'Ay/jv, which was brought out at 
Alexander's court. Athenaios speaks of the time and place 
of the play as follows : o~vveiri/x,apTvpsi he tovtois ical 6 tov 
Ayr)va to crarvpiKov Bpafidriov yeypa<f>dy;, oirep e8i8af;e Aiovv- 
cricov ovrmv eirl tov TSdairov tov iroTa/nov, eiVe TIvBcav rjv o 
KaTavaios rj 6 Hv£dvTio<s, t) /cal ai)To<t 6 ^aaiXevt. eStSd^drj 8e 
to Bpdfia rjBr) (pvyovTO? tov ApirdXov eirl 6d\aTTav teal diro- 
o-tuvtos. In verses from the 'Aytjv, cited by Athenaios, there 
is mention of the tomb which Harpalos had caused to be 
built near Athens for his mistress Pythionike, and the sig- 
nificant words are added, bv Br) UaWcSrp} \ rei/^a? Karkyvw Sia 
to irpdyfi avTov <pvy/jv. It is further stated that Harpalos had 
sent a large donation of food to Athens and that he had been 
made an Athenian citizen ; then follow the important verses, 
T\vfcepa<; 6 criToq ovto<; r) v eaTiv S' icro)? | avTolaiv oXedpov, kov% 
eTaipa<;, dppa/3<iov. From the internal evidence of these verses 
it appears that when they were written Harpalos had already 
fled, and it was supposed that his connection with Athens 
would prove to be a catastrophe for that city. The intro- 
ductory words of Athenaios add to this the statement that 
the play was brought out on the Hydaspes River. But 
Alexander left the Hydaspes in the autumn of 326; we have 
seen that the year of Harpalos's coming to Greece is fixed 
beyond question by the Olympic festival of 324. Droysen 
{Gesch. Alex. II. 244, n. 1) and Grote (XII. 240, n. 3) assume 
that the reading eirl tov "T&ao-irov is a corruption for eirl tov 
Xodo-irov ; nearly all later writers follow this conjecture. On 
this theory the 'Ayt'/v was presented at Susa ' on the Choaspes ' 
during Alexander's stay there, March-April, 324. Harpalos 
had then already fled, and it was assumed that he had sought 
refuge at Athens, but not yet known that he had been 
rejected. On this, von Duhn builds up his theory that Har- 
palos fled in December, 325, reached Attica in January, 324, 
withdrew to Tainaron, and remained there till after the 
Olympic festival. 

The reading Xodo-irov for 'TSdo-irov, on which this chro- 
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nology rests, is open to two objections, either one of which is 
fatal. First, it assumes that Athenaios or his source in 
speaking of Susa used, instead of the name of so famous a 
city, the vague expression 'on the Choaspes River,' an expres- 
sion suited to an event taking place in a camp on the unknown 
banks of the Hydaspes, but in no way suited to an event at 
the court at Susa. The reading Hydaspes cannot be dis- 
placed, and can be explained only as a sheer error in tradition 
as received by Athenaios. 1 

The second objection to placing the 'Ayjvat Susa, with the 
inference that Harpalos arrived in Greece in the early spring, 
lies in the fact that this necessitates the assumption that 
Harpalos remained at Tainaron unmolested some six months. 
The presence in Greece of a man who could offer such a 
nucleus for revolt, both money and men, at the very time 
when the mercenaries, dismissed from the satrapies, were 
thronging into the country (we read in Diodor. XVIII. 8, of 
a gathering of more than 20,000 of them at Olympia in 
September), when the Greek states were being aroused by 
Alexander's demands for divine honors, when rumors were 
already coming of a proposed demand for the restoration of 
the exiles, would have been a peril that neither Alexander 
nor Antipater could have ignored. We read in Hypereides 
(XIX.) that satraps in Asia were in the summer of 324 sup- 
posed to be ready to join a movement against Alexander, and 
it is credible in the light of his treatment of them in the 
spring. Now to assume that Harpalos was allowed to remain 
unmolested with treasure and army at Tainaron during these 
critical months, is to attribute to Antipater inconceivable 
neglect of his own interests as well as of those of Alexander ; 
everything must have seemed to depend upon seizing Harpalos 
before he could organize a revolt. The conclusion is inevit- 

1 Niese {Gesch. d. gr. u. mak. Staaten, I. 156) holds to the reading 'TSdffjrou 
and believes that at this early date (326 B.C.) Harpalos had fled from Babylon to 
Cilicia; this view would take the ' kyt\v out of the discussion as to the time of 
Harpalos's arrival in Greece ; but it is incredible that Harpalos would be allowed 
to remain two years in Cilicia undisturbed, his departure being understood as a 
* flight,' as the author of the 'Ay/jv represents it. 
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able that the conjecture which places the , Ayr\v at Susa, which 
alone creates our difficulty, must be rejected. 

Where, then, shall we locate the 'Ayijv, if we reject Niese's 
defence of the Hydaspes, and Droysen's emendation, the 
Choaspes ? Thirlwall's conjectural dating (History of Greece, 
VII. 101, n. 2), though made before the discovery of the 
Hypereides manuscript, harmonizes fully with Hypereides's 
testimony. Thirlwall believes that the 'Ayijp was brought out 
at the famous autumn Dionysiac festival at Ecbatana, where 
Alexander arrived about the end of October, 324(Droysen, II. 
311-313). If Harpalos fled from Tarsos late in the summer, 
arriving at Tainaron early in October, his flight and his 
destination may well have been known at Alexander's court 
at Ecbatana in November ; his rejection and arrest by the 
Athenians would not yet be known, and the poet might well 
assume that Harpalos was finding a friendly reception at 
Athens and that his earlier donations of grain would prove an 
' earnest of destruction ' for Athens. 

This dating for the 'A<y/?i> is further strengthened by the 
proclamation made at the same festival by a flatterer of the 
king (Athen. XII. 538). The play in which Harpalos's 
friendship is spoken of as an 'earnest of destruction' for 
Athens is precisely fitted to a festival in which there is talk 
of a siege of the city. 1 

One other passage in Athenaios has been used in discus- 
sions of this chronology; in VIII. 341-342 he refers to a 
comedy by Timokles in the following words : ical 'Tire/set'S?;? 
he 6 pi]TQ)p 6y]ro<pdyo<} r)v, <u? <f>r]ai Tt//.o«Xi]? o KWfuicos 
iv At]\(p Sirjyov/jLevo? tou? irapd ' ApirdXov BaipoSoiajaavTas. 
ypd<f>ei 8' ovTCOt • 

1 Von Duhn seeks to strengthen his hypothesis that Harpalos's first attempt to 
enter Athens was made in the spring, and his second attempt, after the Olympic 
festival, by the claim that it was the change of sentiment in Athens, worked by 
Nikanor's coming, which gave Harpalos hope of a reversal of the decision for his 
exclusion ; but no such assumption is needed ; he came at first with fleet anil 
army; to receive him was manifestly dangerous; he came the second time alone ; 
he had no reason to fear a refusal to allow him at least to plead his cause. That 
the sentiment of the people had not turned to any such degree as von Duhn 
assumes is clear from their final action against Harpalos. 
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ArifuxrOevri's Ta\avra irtvrqKovT i\a. 
B. [J.aKdpu><;, eiirep fiiTaBlStocri fj.7]8evi. 

A. kcu MotpoxX^s et\T](j>t T^ovcrtW iroXv. 

B. (ivotjtos 6 SiSous, £vtvx7? 8 6 Xa.fi.i36.vtov. 

A. ei\rf<f>t Kal Ar/fiiav T£ «ai KaXAio-^enys. 

B. Torres rf<rav, axrre (TvyyvutfUfV e^a). 

A. o t ey Aoyot(7t ociros 'YTTtpClSrji ?X £ ' - 

B. toiis i^vOTralXas ovtos 17/u.Mv itXovti« 
oi/'o<^ayos, (oarc rotis Aapovs eivai Svpovs. 

Girard (Etudes sur V eloquence Attique, p. 265), followed by 
Cartault (p. 53), places this comedy at the Dionysia of the 
spring of 324. This forces him to the conclusion that before 
March Harpalos had made both his first and second attempts, 
and that the Harpalos scandal was already upon the city six 
months before Nikanor's proclamation at Olympia. Under 
this assumption Nikanor must have been sent to Greece long 
before Alexander's arrival at Susa, a chronology which is 
opposed to all that we know of Nikanor's mission. 

The Delos of Timokles must be carried on to the Lenaea 
or the Great Dionysia of 323. At this time it seemed likely 
that the Areopagus would let the whole matter drop ; every 
one was under suspicion, no one likely to pay any penalty ; 
Hypereides had not yet been cleared from suspicion by the 
verdict of the Areopagus, and Demosthenes seemed likely to 
enjoy his ill-gotten gains. 1 

I propose, then, the following chronology for the Harpalos 
affair : 

September, 324 B.C. : Nikanor's proclamation at the Olympic 
festival. Demosthenes's unsuccessful negotiations with him 
there. 

October: Harpalos appears off Sunion, is refused admission 
to Athens, and proceeds to Tainaron. He leaves his fleet 
and troops there and very soon appears at Athens ; he is 
arrested and escapes from custody. 

1 No chronology of the case can be accepted which does not find for the Delos 
a date when there would be some real point in speaking of Hypereides as guilty, 
and Demosthenes as to be congratulated on his success. Von Duhn's chronology 
has no possible place for the Delos. 
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November: The Areopagus is intrusted with the investi- 
gation of the Harpalos affair and the punishment of the 
guilty. Philokles is suspended from office. 

The ' 'Ayijv is brought out at Alexander's autumn Dionysiac 
festival at Ecbatana. 

January-April, 323 : The Delos of Timokles is brought out 
at the Lenaea or the Great Dionysia at Athens. 

April-May, 323 : Report of the Areopagus. Debate in the 
Ecclesia upon this report. Vote to refer the report to the 
courts for sentence. Appointment of prosecuting attor- 
neys for the cases involved. Conviction of Demosthenes by 
the popular court. 1 His imprisonment and escape. 

June, 323 : The death of Alexander. 

An objection to this chronology may be raised on the 
ground that it assumes that Harpalos ventured to remain 
in Asia nearly six months after Alexander reached Susa on 
his return from India. It is certainly true that Harpalos 
must have realized the necessity of flight as soon as he 
learned of the return of Alexander from India ; but he 
would be in immediate danger only on the approach of the 
king to Ecbatana and Babylon ; it was sufficient for him in 
the early spring to withdraw to Cilicia, of which he was 
eVio-Tem?? ; 2 this would arouse no suspicion whatever, and he 
could take ship there at any time. The manner and direction 
of his flight could be determined only after the development 
of events in the summer. By the time when Alexander left 
Opis late in the summer, Harpalos was able to form a clear 
and promising plan for flight. By this time the new causes 
of discontent both in Asia and Greece were fully at work : 
the fear and anger of the satraps, the flooding of the country 
with dismissed mercenaries, the resentment of Alexander's 
veterans over his new organization of the army, the growing 

1 The Athenian embassy which met Alexander at Babylon in the early spring 
had left Athens before the trial (Hyp. XIX., XXXI.), but how long before we 
do not know ; probably not as early as von Duhn assumes ; there is no ground 
for his statement, " Und sogleich nach Abfertigung der Gesandtschaften fielen die 
Eroffnungen des Areopagos " (p. 57 n.). 

2 Theopompos in Athen. XIII. 595. His frequent residence there is seen in 
the fact that he had placed Glykera in the palace at Tarsos. 
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alienation between Alexander and Antipater, t*he rumors of 
new and unendurable demands upon the Greek states. At 
this time, and not before, Harpalos's seizure of the treasure 
and his flight to Athens were reasonable actions. 

The flight of Harpalos to Athens was more than the mere 
desperate attempt of an embezzler to escape punishment ; 
such an attempt within the limits of Greece would have been 
hopeless. It was the deliberate attempt of a man who con- 
trolled men and money, and who had strong connections with 
the disaffected satraps in Asia, to organize a general revolt. 
It was not until after midsummer that events were ripe for 
this undertaking. 

A second objection to the above chronology may lie in the 
fact that Demosthenes's conviction falls so late that it leaves 
only a very short time for his imprisonment and exile before 
the outbreak of the Lamian war. But we have no reliable knowl- 
edge as to the length of either his imprisonment or his exile. 1 

The chronology here proposed, by placing the report of 
the Areopagus within two months of the death of Alexander, 
accounts for the fact that the treasure which remained on 
the Acropolis was never returned to Alexander. 2 Under the 
current chronology, which places the finding of the courts 
six months before the death of the king, it is impossible to 
explain why his representatives did not demand and secure 
the return of the money. It was reasonable for Alexander 
to wait until the investigations of the courts were completed ; 
after that there was no occasion for delay in pressing his 
demands; he could, at least, secure the return of the 350 
talents that were in the Acropolis. 

III. The Relation of Demosthenes to the Harpalos 

Affair. 

I. Harpalos's disposal of his treasure. 

Upon Harpalos's arrival in the city one of his first con- 
cerns must have been to put his immense treasure in safe 

1 The statement of the anonymous ' Life ' is that he was in prison five days. 

2 At the outbreak of the Lamian war the money was still at Athens (Diodor. 
XVIII. 9). 
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keeping. However sanguine of success he may have been, 
the outcome of his appeal was doubtful, and it was of first 
importance to keep the treasure within his own control under 
any possible contingency. He accordingly deposited a part 
of it with private persons on whom he could rely. From 
first to last, before and after his arrest, this part of his 
treasure was fully at his disposal ; it was not seized, and he 
probably took a part of it with him on his flight from the 
city. 1 Our testimony to the existence of such a deposit is 
explicit. 2 

This deposit of treasure with private persons for safe 
keeping has been almost universally overlooked. The failure 
to notice this precaution led to Grote's mistaken assertion 
(XII. 304), "Moreover, Harpalus had no means of requiting 
the persons, whoever they were, to whom he owed his escape; 
for the same motion which decreed his arrest, decreed also 
the sequestration of his money, and thus removed it from his 
own control." 

2. The debate in the Ecclesia. The policy of Demosthenes. 

The plea of Harpalos for his own protection and the 
cooperation of Athens in his plans came before the Ecclesia 
for action. Deputies had arrived from the admiral Philoxenos 
(Hyp. VIII.), who demanded the surrender of the fugitive 
and the treasure. An immediate decision must be made. 

The explicit statement of Hypereides excludes the idea 
that Philoxenos himself was present (Plutarch, TJepl Svcrayn: 
5. 531), or that demands had been received from Antipater 
and Olympias (Diodor. XVII. 108); these demands would 
certainly have been mentioned by Hypereides. It is possible 
that such demands were received at a later time, and that 

1 The utmost efforts of the Areopagus accounted for only 64 t. of the 350 t. 
that were missing (Dein. I. 89). 

2 Hyp. XXIV. I-14, o]tf ydp iariv Ofiolws [8ett>6~]i>, el tis £Xa[/Sey], aXK' el 
Sffev iii) [Set, o]v5[^] y ofwtws [?x]o' ; [<*']"' ol IStwrat [oi \aft~\6vres to xpvlov 
[*ai] oi jt-fyropei teal ol \_o~TpaT~\yyol. Sta tI; 8ri rots [l*ev~\ IdubTCLts ' Apwa[\oi 
t\SwKev <j>v\dT[Teu> t]6 xP va ^ ov i °' W [o-TpaTi/Jyol xal 0! prfTo[pes jrpjdfewx ?x«Ka 
[_el\if\4*ao'iv. 
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Philoxenos afterward came in person (Droysen, II. 281), but 
it is more likely that these accounts in the secondary sources 
all rest upon conjecture ; writers who knew that the sur- 
render was demanded by Philoxenos would infer that he came 
in person ; those who had no knowledge of the facts would 
assume that the demands came from the administration in 
Macedonia. It is to be noted that at no time did Demosthenes 
take any such attitude toward the demand for surrender as 
that described in Plutarch's anecdote. 1 

In the course of the debate in the assembly Demosthenes 
delivered a long speech (Hyp. VIII. 17-IX. 12), in which he 
argued that it was not best to surrender Harpalos to the 
deputies from Philoxenos, yet that the city must not give 
Alexander ground for accusation : that the safest course for 
the city was to keep both money and man under guard, and 
the next day to carry up to the Acropolis all the money that 
be had brought into Attica. He proposed that Harpalos 
tell on the spot how much this money was. 

To the ardent pro-Macedonian the wisdom of surrendering 
Harpalos and the treasure was unquestionable ; to the radical 
patriot the wisdom of the acceptance of his offers to organize 
a revolt was equally clear. With so many causes cooperating 
to the success of such a movement, men like Hypereides 
thought it no time to discuss the ethics of a proposition to 
seize the treasure of a public enemy as a means of attacking 
him in open war. Between these two parties stood Demos- 
thenes ; he had learned by experience the futility of a partial 
combination and a premature uprising. Yet to consent to 
the surrender of Harpalos was to break so utterly with his old 
associates, so completely to shatter his influence with his old 
party, to subject himself to such charges of abandonment of 
principle, that he sought to evade the choice. His solution 
was a shrewd and simple one ; to evade immediate action, to 
do all that could be demanded for the immediate protection 

1 Those who place a long interval between the first coming of Harpalos to 
Greece and his admission to the city, cannot accept the implication of Hypereides 
that only messengers from the admiral were as yet present; but under the chro- 
nology proposed above, this is entirely reasonable. 
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of Alexander's interests, yet to leave the people with the 
feeling that the whole matter was still in their hands. His 
underlying purpose was to show to Harpalos that he could 
not succeed in his plans, and leave to him opportunity for quiet 
withdrawal from the city. The proposition offered a plausible 
compromise, and neither party could afford to risk defeat by 
opposing it ; each hoped by subsequent action to secure its 
own purposes. 

After Demosthenes had taken his seat he told Mnesitheos 
to ask Harpalos how much money it was that was to be taken 
to the Acropolis ; Harpalos replied that it was 700 talents, 
and Demosthenes repeated this statement to the people 
(Hyp. IX. 18-X. 15). 1 

3. The seizure and custody of the treasure. 

The next event was the discovery by the people, we do not 
know how long after the arrest, that Harpalos had fled, and 
that only 350 talents had been carried up to the Acropolis 
instead of the 700 talents that Demosthenes had announced 
were to be seized. 

Modern writers have introduced endless confusion into the 
discussion at this point by failing to see that Hypereides 
states explicitly that only half of the treasure was ever taken 
to the Acropolis ; he says (X. 1-22), [ra j^prmara elvat, 
rr)]\iK[avra] av[j]b<i ev to> S[^yu.o>] 7T/W v/xas efiVwi/,] dva<f>epo- 
/xev[a>v TpiaJKoa-imv raXd[yro)v] teal TrevT[i]KOVTa av]d' eTr\r\aico- 
criW, \[a/3cbv] to, elicoai, raka\yra ov]Beva Xoyov iir[oi,rjaaTo 
. . . {lacuna of two lines) . . . ev t$> hqixcp e[7TTa]«ocrta <f>r[crci$ 
elv[ai] raXavra, vvv rd ^[fiijcri) ava<j>epei<;, Ka\l ovB' e\oyi<r]a> 
on tov ["rrdvra dve]v[e]-^dr}vai [6p0<b<;] e[t<? d]«[p]o7ro\ii' . . . 

These words of Hypereides absolutely exclude the assump- 
tions of those modern writers who state that the missing money 
disappeared after it was deposited on the Acropolis. The 
statement of Hypereides necessitates the conclusion that the 
deficit was caused either by the failure to seize the whole sum 

1 That Mnesitheos asked the question privately is clear from the fact that it 
was from Demosthenes that the people learned his answer (Hyp. X. 12-15, [t4 
XP^^ara. elvat Ti7]Xiic[a8Ta] cU>[t]6s (v t$ 5[i}jU<(i] irpbi ipis e[/iriiv]). 
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that Harpalos had brought, or by pilfering from it while in 
transit to the Acropolis. There is nothing in Hypereides or 
Deinarchos inconsistent with this statement ; both speeches 
are full of charges of the bribery of citizens by Harpalos, 
neither has a suggestion of any suspicion that money was 
stolen. The secondary sources all agree with the speeches 
in this particular. This fact is also strongly against the 
supposition that any of the money was pilfered in transit ; 
the fact that the prosecutors, who knew the circumstances, 
never mention theft, confines us to the supposition that the 
deficit was due to the failure to seize more than half of the 
money. 

Schaefer follows the evidence and concludes that only half 
of the treasure was found and seized (III. 310). Droysen, 
on the incredible supposition that Harpalos was left in con- 
trol of his treasure the first night, assumes that he himself 
disposed of the money then (II. 279). 1 Holm in his whole 
discussion ignores this testimony of Hypereides and assumes 
that the money was embezzled by Athenians. He says (III. 
416-17), " Und das in Athen aufbewahrte Geld hatte sich 
inzwischen wunderbar vermindert . . . es kam schliesslich 
heraus, dass nur noch 350 Talente wirklich da waren. Wann 
und wie war das Uebrige, etwa \\ Millionen Mark, ver- 
schwunden ? . . . Von dem, was auf der Burg mit dem Gelde 
geschehen war, und weshalb es sich von 700 Talenten auf 
350 vermindert hatte, konnte das Rechnungsbuch des Sklaven 
natiirlich keine Auskunft geben." Hypereides says that 
350 talents was the amount taken to the Acropolis ; Holm says 
it was 700 talents. In his notes (III. 420) Holm says further, 
" Deshalb ist es von keiner Bedeutung, dass der Schreiber 
des Harpalos den Namen des Dem. nicht auf der Liste der 
Empfanger hatte ; Dem. nahm die 20 Talente, als das Geld 
an die athenischen Kommissare abgeliefert war." That Holm 
means by this that Demosthenes embezzled the money, not 

1 That it was for the deposit of the money, not the arrest, that a day was 
allowed, is plainly stated in Hyp. IX. I-IO. It was wise to give the officers a day 
for finding the treasure, the location of which was not known. It may well have 
been assumed that it was at the Peiraeus. 
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that he took it as a bribe from Harpalos, is clear from his 
argument as to the absence of his name from the slave's list. 
Holm's whole view of the nature of the crime is directly 
opposed to the testimony of Hypereides. 

L. Schmidt's theory of the case (Rhein. Mus. XV. 225) 
rests upon a similar error ; he assumes that Demosthenes took 
20 talents of the money after the flight of Harpalos, that is 
after it was deposited on the Acropolis. Sauppe says {Philol. 
III. 654): "Und immer ist es moglich, dass er von den ihm 
anvertrauten Geldern des Harpalos Summen fur bffentliche 
Zwecke verwendet hatte." 

I have shown that Hypereides believes that Harpalos had 
a part of his money on deposit with personal friends on whom 
he could rely ; this explains the whole proceeding. When 
the officers who arrested Harpalos demanded of him the sur- 
render of his treasure, he produced about half of what he had 
said that he had brought from Tainaron. 1 The other half, 
on deposit with his friends, the officers did not, and could 
not, find ; it remained entirely within Harpalos's control 
after his arrest, and was drawn upon to keep shut the mouths 
of politicians who discovered that he had surrendered only a 
part of his treasure, and to secure his escape from custody. 
The money actually seized was safely taken to the Acropolis 
and safely kept there. 

The officer immediately in charge of the seizure and the 
treasury officials must have known from the first that only a 
part of the treasure had been seized. Both may have been 
bribed, but such a supposition is very improbable ; both were 
in a responsible position ; the facts must inevitably come to 
light ; they would be the first to be accused. It is far more 
probable that they made all haste to communicate the facts 
to the political leaders to whom they must look for protection, 
and first of all to Demosthenes, the author of the decree 
under which the seizure had been made. But why did the 

1 It must be remembered that we have no reliable evidence as to the amount 
of Harpalos's treasure ; the sum of 700 talents rests upon his statement in the 
Assembly, at a time when he had strong motive for exaggeration. The lawyers of 
the prosecution were more than willing to accept this doubtful statement as true. 
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political leaders remain silent ? So far as they were open to 
persuasion by gold, the money of Harpalos furnished sufficient 
motive ; so far as they were men of integrity, they found 
themselves in a position where the publication of the deficit 
could only occasion suspicion and alarm. They had no 
reliable knowledge as to the original sum ; it was in the 
power of Harpalos and his friends to throw any one of them 
under instant suspicion. Demosthenes was least of all in a 
position to go before the people with complaint or informa- 
tion ; his measure had failed, he had carelessly become sponsor 
for the assertion that the original treasure was 700 talents 
and made the people responsible to Alexander for that enor- 
mous sum, and many of his old friends were thoroughly angry 
at his refusal to take advantage of what they believed to be 
an opportunity for a war of liberation ; for him to carry the 
matter to the Ecclesia now would have been folly. The best 
that could be done was to keep the deficit secret as long as 
possible and make every effort in quiet to find the whole 
treasure. 

In this view of Demosthenes's connection with the case at 
this stage I assume that he had no personal share in the 
execution of his motion for the arrest of Harpalos and the 
seizure of his money. I reject as unsupported by contempo- 
rary testimony, and highly improbable in itself, the assumption 
of modern writers that Demosthenes was a member of a special 
commission appointed to execute the decree for arrest and 
seizure. Some, like Schaefer, speak of such a commission 
as an assumption ("wie sich von selbst versteht," III. 311), 
but more assert it without hint that it rests purely on 
modern hypothesis. Grpte did not fall into this error ; he 
says (XII. 305) : " There is no proof, and in my judgment no 
probability, that Demosthenes was at all concerned in it " 
(the taking of the money to the Acropolis). Droysen, after 
speaking of Demosthenes's proposition, says (II. 279) : " Das 
Volk beschloss seinem Antrage gemass, beauftragte ihn selbst 
mit der Uebernahme des Geldes, die folgenden Tages ge- 
schehen sollte." Holm says (III. 416) : " Harpalos hatte dem 
Demosthenes als Mitglied, vielleicht Vorsitzendem der Spezial- 
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kommission fur die Aufbewahrung seiner Schatze.gesagt. . . ." 1 
Von Duhn paraphrases Hypereides as follows (p. 55): 
" Zweitens wies Hypereides darauf hin, dass bei der Flucht 
des Harpalos Demosthenes sich so auffallig zuriickhaltend 
benommen habe : er hatte als Vormann der vom Volke ein- 
gesetzten Commission die erste Pflicht gehabt, fiir eine ge- 
niigende Wache zu sorgen und dieselbe recht zu controlieren ; 
er hatte nachher die Wachter zur Strafe ziehen, nicht es 
anderen iiberlassen miissen." This paraphrase inserts the 
modern conjecture of a commission into the midst of Hy- 
pereides's words, giving the utterly misleading impression 
that we have his authority for it. This assumption of Demos- 
thenes's membership in a special commission is adopted by 
Thirlwall (VII. 169), Sauppe (p. 652), L. Schmidt (p. 219), 
Rohrmoser (Zeits. f. d. Oest. Gym. 1876, p. 486), Weil (Les 
Harangues d. Dem., p. xxx). 

Was there, then, a special commission for the seizure and 
safe-keeping of the man and his treasure ? Certainly such 
an assumption is not necessary from anything in the nature 
of the duties to be performed ; they were perfectly simple 
duties within the ordinary sphere of police and treasury 
officials. The officials who would ordinarily supervise such 
work were held to sharp accountability. What possible 
motive could lead to the transfer of these public functions 
to a committee of politicians ? Were Athenian politicians 
so far above suspicion of venality that the first thought of 
the people on planning the custody of a notorious embezzler 
and his uncounted treasure would be to appoint a committee 
of politicians to seize and guard man and money ? The exist- 
ence of such a commission, unsupported as it is by a word 
of testimony, must depend upon some statement as to Demos- 
thenes himself which necessitates the assumption that he was 
a member of such a commission. If, now, he had a share in 
the handling of a vast sum of money which had melted away 
under his hands, charges of embezzlement must have arisen 

1 This statement was not made to Demosthenes, but to Mnesitheos ; it was 
not in connection with the seizure, but during the session of the Assembly (Hyp. 
IX. 18-X. 15). 
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on every side. But we read Hypereides and Deinarchos, 
where every attempt is made to arouse suspicion against 
Demosthenes, and from first to last find no charge whatever 
of theft or embezzlement ; throughout Hypereides and Dei- 
narchos we find the consistent charge that Demosthenes 
received money from Harpalos himself ; there is no hint of 
suspicion that he has profited by the Harpalos treasure in 
any other way. 1 Is it reasonable to suppose that if it had 
been known that Demosthenes had had opportunity to handle 
the Harpalos treasure himself, there would have been no 
charge of embezzlement in the speech of either of his accus- 
ers ? They might still press bribery as the main charge, but 
the other charge would certainly find expression. 

As a further means of determining whether Demosthenes 
was a member of a special commission we must ask what 
services he was accused of having rendered Harpalos in 
return for the bribe of 20 talents, and whether there was 
anything in the nature of these services that implies mem- 
bership in the supposed commission. Deinarchos offers no 
answer, but Fragments X.-XII. of Hypereides, while so 
mutilated at critical points as to make a complete answer 
difficult, yet furnish means of determining the claim of 
the prosecution ; this is that Harpalos paid Demosthenes 
20 talents, and in return received two services : first, he 
was allowed to retain control of about half of his treasure, 
and, second, he was allowed to escape. Now does Hypereides 
claim that Demosthenes rendered this service as one of the 
men charged with the seizure and custody ? Fortunately the 
text bearing on the second charge is complete (XII. 1-19) ; 
we find here these words : cru &' 6 rm ifrr}<pi<T/j.aTi, rov o-oo/taTo? 
aurov rrjv <f>v\aicr)v icaTacrTrjcras icai ovt eyXenro/u.evrjv errav- 
op6u>v oine ica,Ta\v6ei<T7)s tou? alriovs Kpivas, Trpolica SrjXov- 

1 For the charge of bribery see the discussion under Deinarchos as a source. 
In Dein. I. 70, where the orator uses the words apwdfctv ko.1 k\4ttciv, he is 
speaking in the most general way of Demosthenes's life as a whole; the same 
is true of Dein. I. 77. In § 90 5i»;piro/c6TOJ %xziv refers to the whole scandal, 
including the general charge against the politicians as a whole. In every passage 
which refers specifically and solely to Demosthenes's action in the Harpalos case 
the charge is bribery. 
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6t[i] tov icaipbv tovtov reraixievaai ; The prosecutor says 
here, not " You who were one of the commission intrusted 
with the custody of the man," not "You who were appointed 
to guard the man," but " You who by your decree caused the 
custody of the man " ; Demosthenes's responsibility is carried 
back to the fact that he was responsible for the whole policy 
of arrest, and this broad ground of responsibility is repeated 
a few lines beyond (XII. 16-18) in the words ae Be tov twv 
o\a>v irpayfiaTcov iirio-TaTqv. And this claim of the prosecution 
was perfectly reasonable. The people had a right to demand 
that Demosthenes, who had become sponsor for a certain 
line of action opposed to the policy of the leaders of both 
parties, should watch most keenly the officials whose duty 
it was to execute it, and report most promptly any failure 
on their part. If he saw that Harpalos was being kept under 
insufficient restraint, he should have demanded of the officials 
the prompt strengthening of the guard ; l after he had fled, 
no man would so naturally be expected to prosecute the 
negligent guards as the author of the decree for his custody. 

Now turn to the first charge, so mutilated in our MS. ; we 
can make out the substance to be that because Demosthenes 
received 20 talents from Harpalos, he shut his eyes to the fact 
of the necessity of the seizure of the whole treasure, and in 
consequence Harpalos was able to retain control of money to 
secure his escape, and the city fell under accusation and slander. 

This interpretation of Hypereides is confirmed by the 
statement of the author of the "Life" of Demosthenes ( Vit. 
X. Or. 846) ; this writer understands Demosthenes's fault not 
to have lain in his failure to execute his decree, but in his 
neglect to make known the failure of those who were intrusted 
with its execution : alriav eo"xev 6 Ar)/j,oo-0iv7]<; Ba>po8oKia<;, ical 
Bia tovto p,r)T€ tov api&fwv T&v avaicop,io-d€VTa>v p,ep,r)WK()i<;, 
/^i]Te ttjv t<ov <pv\ao~o~6vTcov ap.e\eiav? 

1 It is in no way likely that Harpalos was thrown into prison. Had this been 
so, under no theory could Demosthenes have been accused of failure to strengthen 
his guard. If Harpalos was simply under surveillance, the laxity of this might 
easily become notorious. 

2 Holm (III. 421-422) interprets the words t^v t&v QvKaetrbvrwv d/UXeiav as 
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Against this view that the responsibility of Demosthenes 
lay in his responsibility for the whole policy, and his duty of 
insistence upon the faithful performance of their duties by 
those intrusted with its execution, the only testimony that can 
be urged is a single expression in Hyp. X. 25-28, ev ra> Sij/mo) 
h\TTTa\ic6cna <f»j<ra<} e!p[at] rdXavra, vvv ra r)[fil]<rr) avacpepeis. 
If these words were our only source, we should certainly say 
that Demosthenes himself had a part in carrying the treasure 
to the Acropolis ; 1 but in view of the specific statements of 
the second charge, and the parallel account in the Vita, we 
are justified in giving to the words ra f)(ii<rr) avafyepeis the 
same broad interpretation : Demosthenes, as the author of the 
decree, is the head of the whole affair : whatever is done under 
his decree, he does in the broad sense, and he is responsible 
for all ; if the officers seize only half the treasure, and so the 
city is brought into trouble, the prosecutor may well say, 
"You bring up only 350 talents when you had declared that 
700 were to be seized." 

4. The reference of the affair to the Areopagus. 

The escape of the prisoner and the news that only half of 
the treasure had ever been on the Acropolis aroused general 
indignation and suspicion. As the author of the compromise 
measure, which had resulted in the disappearance of the man 
and half of the treasure, Demosthenes was liable to most bitter 
attacks from every side. Prosecutions in the courts were 
sure to follow. As the only feasible measure under the popu- 
lar excitement, Demosthenes himself carried a resolution by 
which the whole matter was referred to the Areopagus, and 
they were empowered to investigate charges and punish the 
guilty (Dein. I. 62 and 83). 

referring to neglect to guard the money ; that they refer to neglect to guard the 
man is unquestionable from the explicit statement of Hyp. XII. i-ii. Holm's 
interpretation is a part of his mistaken assumption that money was stolen from 
the Acropolis. 

1 It is to be noted that a few lines before (X. 12-20), the act is not represented 
as Demosthenes's own : [tA xptl">™ elvcu Ti;]Xi/c[oCTa] cu}[t]4s iv rip S^iMp^irptis 
iifuis e[iViii<], ivatpepopiv^uv Tpiajmwiwx Ta\6.[vr<av~\ Kal rrevT[J)K0VTa dx]0" 
iT[r]aKo<rlo>i>, X[a/3iii'] t& elmai. T&\a[vra .... 
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The attempt was made to recover as much as possible of 
the missing treasure by offering immunity to those who should 
voluntarily restore any of the money which they had received. 
This attempt was fruitless. 1 

The Areopagus found two men guilty, and delivered them 
to the executioner (Dein. I. 62 ; cf. Schaefer, III. 323, n. 2). 

5. The so-called ' confession' of Demosthenes. 

Rumors that Demosthenes had received a part of the Har- 
palos money were persistently circulated. He at first tried to 
stifle these charges by circulating in private the statement 
that he had borrowed 20 talents from Harpalos for the people 
as an advance for the Theorikon (Hyp. XII. 27-XIII. 16). 

This 'confession' was a statement, made in the first days 
of the scandal, by friends of Demosthenes in private con- 
versation (to fiep irp&Tov . . . 6fio[\oyelv] . . . real Treptiwv 
Kvacritov real oi aWoi <f>l\oi aurov eXeyov) ; they warned those 
with whom they talked that if these charges were continued, 
Demosthenes would be obliged to state publicly what his/ 
friends revealed in private, that the people had themselves 
received the benefit of 20 talents of the Harpalos treasure in 
the form of a loan which Demosthenes had negotiated for 
the Theorikon. 

The purpose of this ' confession ' is evident : Demosthenes 
found himself persistently accused ; he could not hope for an 
unprejudiced judicial hearing; there was a possibility that a 
clever trick might stop the mouths of the people. So Demos- 
thenes and some of his friends quietly circulated the story of 
the loan for the use of the people themselves ; the people were 
to believe that they had themselves received a part of the 
treasure, and that if the matter should be made public, the 
money must be repaid from the Theorikon fund and public 
shame must be expected. This was long before the trial. 
How little weight was placed upon this so-called ' confession,' 
which has so large a place in modern discussions of the case, 

1 Hyp. XXXIV. j-14. Whether this was a part of the original motion we do 
not know. 
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is seen in the fact that Deinarchos nowhere mentions it, and 
that in no part of the speech of Hypereides, so far as we 
have it, is it used as an argument for his guilt. 

A common mistake of modern writers is to represent this as 
a confession that Demosthenes had taken 20 talents of the Har- 
palos treasure to reimburse himself for a loan that he had him- 
self already made to the Theorikon. I find this mistake first 
in Droysen ; he says (II. 282-283): "Er laugnete nicht, dass 
er zwanzig Talente von dem Gelde des Harpalos genommen 
habe, aber nur als vorlaufigen Ersatz fiir die gleiche Summe, 
die er friiher der Theorikenkasse vorgeschossen, wovon er 
nicht gem habe sprechen wollen." Von Duhn repeats this 
error, putting the words into Demosthenes's own mouth (p. 54). 
Holm repeats the same error in the statement which he 
ascribes to Demosthenes (III. 420): " Er habe dem Theorikon 
20 Tal. vorgeschossen, und diese nun vom Harpalosgelde 
zuriickgenommen." Compare Holm III. 417. 

This mistake of Droysen's, perpetuated by his successors, 
is a most mischievous one ; Hypereides says that Demosthenes 
admitted having borrowed 20 talents from Harpalos for the 
people ; the modern writers assert that he confessed that he 
had taken 20 talents for himself. The words of Hypereides, 
6/io[\oyeiv fiev el\r}(f>e]vai ra ^pr]fiaT[a, aWa] KaraKe^prjaOac 
avTci vp.lv 7rpo8e$aveio-p,ivo<; et? to QempiKov, contain no sug- 
gestion of an advance made by Demosthenes himself. 1 

The same scholars who have misinterpreted the statement 
as to the loan make the further error of asserting that this 
' confession ' was made at the trial ; but Hypereides says that 
it was made to p.ev irptoTov, and by Knosion irepiuov; there 
is nothing whatever to suggest that any such claim was made 
at the trial : the very point of the statement of Demos- 
thenes's friends was that the story ought not to be made 
public (eh to (pavepbv iveytceiv) ; nor can we accept the con- 
clusion that must follow from the assumption that the 

1 W. Wyse, in the Class. Rev. VI. 254-257, has published an excellent study of 
the technical meaning of the words irpoSavclfciv and irpoSaveurral. He shows 
that the word in the passage in Hypereides may mean either to negotiate a loan 
in advance, or to negotiate a loan ' for ' (the people). 
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' confession ' was made at the trial, i.e. that Demosthenes 
spoke before Hypereides. 1 

The admission that Demosthenes had borrowed 20 talents 
for the Theorikon was, I believe, a trick, the story without 
foundation in fact. The admission did not in any way pre- 
clude the claim that Demosthenes had not used any of the 
missing treasure whatever for himself; this claim he soon 
repeated in the most solemn way. 

L. Schmidt has introduced a new element of confusion into 
the discussion of the ' confession ' by assuming that Demos- 
thenes had really taken 20 talents from the treasure after its 
seizure, to use for propagating the movement against Alexander, 
and that the warnings of his friends referred to in Hyp. XIII. 
mean that the money has been used for patriotic purposes 
that must not be divulged (Rhein. Mus. XV. 224). I have 
shown that the assumption that any money was taken from 
the treasure after its lodgment on the Acropolis is false. 
But Schmidt's further assumption of a use of the 20 talents for 
secret state purposes rests on the failure to see that Hyp. XIII. 
1-6 refers to precisely the same expenditure as that in 13-16 ; 
Demosthenes's friends warn the politicians that if they con- 
tinue their clamor Demosthenes will be forced to declare in 
public what he now tells them in private, that 20 talents was 
borrowed for the Theorikon ; the expression icaTaicexprjcrOai, 
aura v/mv TrpoBeSaveurfiivos eh to deaspitcov is repeated in 
slightly different form in the words tg> 8/7/ip vpoZehdv\^e\i<TT\ai\ 
to ^p/'ifiara eh rrjv Sioiktjctiv. Schmidt's assumption that the 
expression eh ttjv &Loitcr)<nv refers to something other than 
eh to dempiKov is unwarranted ; but upon this assumption 
rests his whole view of Demosthenes's action. 2 

1 Holm objects to the story of the Theorikon payment on the ground that 
it is preposterous to think of so large a sum being used for the purpose. It is 
a sufficient answer to note that Demosthenes's friends did not consider the state- 
ment preposterous ; their only reason for making it was to give a plausible 'tale to 
some of the people. That the sum was not beyond reason for such use appears 
from Bockh's proof that for a single division of Theorikon money at precisely this 
period 15 talents would be required (Staatsh. I. 285). 

2 The same misinterpretation of Hypereides underlies the astonishing conjec- 
ture of Willenbucher, " Zum Harpalischen Prozess," N. Jahrb. f. d. kl. Alt. I. 300 ff. 
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6. The attempt to transfer the attack on Demosthenes to the 
popular courts. Demosthenes' s counter move through 
•KpoKXriois. 

Demosthenes's attempt to silence the popular leaders by 
making them believe that the people themselves would be 
found to have received a part of the missing treasure had the 
opposite effect. They proclaimed that Demosthenes was 
trying to implicate the people in his own guilt (Hyp. XIII. 
16-27). A resolution was carried in the Ecclesia by which 
Demosthenes was specifically charged with having received 
20 talents of the Harpalos money. He met this with an out- 
right denial and carried a resolution in the form of a Trp6ic\r)<n<; 
by which he formally challenged the Demos to lay its evidence 
before the Areopagus for investigation and report to the Ec- 
clesia (Hyp. II. 12-25). He called the people to witness that 
he was ready to accept death as the penalty if the Areopagus 
should find him guilty of having received any of the treasure 
which Harpalos brought into the country (Dein. I. 61-2). 

The above facts are established by Hypereides and Deinar- 
chos ; I offer the following conjectural account as best ex- 
plaining these facts : 

The failure of the Areopagus in their investigation, under 
the original vote of the people by which both investigation 
and punishment had been intrusted to them, irritated the 
radical democrats, who demanded the punishment of the 
men who had thwarted their scheme for a patriotic revolu- 
tion. They began to suspect that the Areopagus would hush 
up the whole affair. They therefore took steps to force the 
issue in the case which they had most at heart, that of Demos- 
thenes. Some individual brought formal elaayyeXia before 
the Ecclesia. It lay now in the hands of the people to 
decide the case themselves or to send it directly to a law- 

Willenbiicher adopts the rumor that Alexander was poisoned ; he traces the act 
back through Iollas, Kassander, and Nikanor straight to Demosthenes. On his 
departure for Olympia as 'Apxe0ewp6s, Demosthenes stole 20 talents from the 
treasure on the Acropolis, and with it bribed Nikanor to secure the death of the 
king by poison. 
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court for trial ; this was the purpose of the leaders, who 
wished to withdraw the case from the delay of the Areopa- 
gus. But in the present state of popular feeling, with so 
many of his former friends against him, Demosthenes could 
not safely let the case go to a popular court, much less be 
decided in the Ecclesia. He instantly stepped in with the 
motion that the case be referred to the Areopagus for pre- 
liminary investigation of the evidence : upon receipt of that 
report, the case would be again in the hands of the people to 
decide themselves or to send on to the courts for sentence, 
if the report should be against him. At the same time he 
offered a formal challenge (irp6/cXr]o-i<;) to the Demos {i.e. to 
their leaders) to produce their alleged evidence before the 
Areopagus. 

This proposal of Demosthenes was not satisfactory to his 
enemies, but it was apparently so fair that they could not 
refuse to accept it without reflecting too much on the Areop- 
agus ; they gained this important point, that now the Areop- 
agus were forced to take up the charges against Demosthenes 
and return a definite answer to the Ecclesia, and that the 
final action would now be with the Ecclesia and the popular 
court, not with the Areopagus, as before. 

This intrepretation of the term Trpo/cXTjo-is brings it into 
harmony with the ordinary use of the term ; Hypereides says 
that this case has been conducted according to a common 
procedure in private cases (&cnrep yap eiu tkov IZimv eyicXr)- 
fiaTtov iroXXa, Sia, TrpoicXr]<rea>v Kplvercu, ovtws ical tovtI to 
irpay/Aa /ceicpiTcu, II. 5-10). In private cases a party to a 
suit challenged the other party through irpoicXr)o-i<; to produce 
witnesses, documents, or other evidence (Mei. u. SchS. Att. 
Process II. 889, 871-873, 480, 890-894). Demosthenes, in 
the same way, challenges the Demos, who had adopted the 
charge against him, to lay their evidence before the Areopagus. 

It is important to distinguish the irpoicXr]<Tt<; of Hyp. II. 
12-25 from the irpoicXr)CTei<; of II. 28-III. 3 ; the latter were 
made after the Areopagus had presented their verdict to the 
people and were challenges to the Areopagus to present, to 
the people the evidence on which they based their finding 
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(airofyaais). Deinarchos clearly distinguishes between the 
two; in I. 4-5 he refers to the first, in 6, to the second. 1 

The action of Demosthenes in boldly challenging his accus- 
ers to bring proof before the Areopagus tended to allay popular 
suspicion ; others who were under similar suspicion naturally 
followed his example, and a series of Trpo/eXr/o-et? followed. 2 
The process once begun, the failure of any prominent man to 
avail himself of it would subject him to increased suspicion. 

7. The debate in the Ecclesia on Receipt of the finding 
of the Areopagus. 

After spending six months in the investigation (Dein. I. 45), 
and after repeated demands by the people for their report 
(Hyp. V. 17-22), the Areopagus laid their finding before 
the people, in the form of an uTro^aa-it, which contained the 
names of the men found to have received money and the 
amount received by each ; no evidence was given ; the punish- 
ment in each case was left to be determined by the courts. 

Under the original act empowering the Areopagus they 
had the authority themselves to pass sentence ; but after this 
had been recalled in the case of those who had brought 
7rpoK\^(7ei<;, they seem to have decided to leave the punish- 
ment in all cases to the courts, for Demades is included in 
their d7ro0ao-i?, and we know that he had not availed himself 
of the TpoieXrjcns (Dein. I. 104). 

The report of the Areopagus having been presented to the 

1 Weil considers the Tp&K\riJis in this case as a challenge to the Areopagus 
based on the common challenge to the oath, which also went under the name 
of TiyjiicXijiris ; the report of the Areopagus was to have the same decisive force as 
the oath of an opponent in a private suit (fahrb. f. Philol. XCIX. 97). But 
this view is excluded by Hypereides's express statement that this 7rpA/cXi;o-is 
was directed to the Demos. Weil's view would, moreover, necessitate assuming 
that Hypereides used the term TrpbKhi\<n.$ in very different senses in the two passages, 
II. 19 and II. 28: his interpretation could not possibly be given to the second. 

Weil's translation of Kitpnai, " Sie ist bereits entschieden," needs an tfS-q as 
much as the German needs " bereits," for the emphasis is not on K^Kpirai, but on 
&(nrep . . . ourws. 

2 For Philokles, see Dein. III. 2, 5, 16, 21. That many others did the same is 
clear from Hyp. XXXIV. 3-7 and Dein. I. 4. 
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Ecclesia, it remained for the people to act upon the report 
themselves or to refer the several cases to the courts for 
sentence, and to appoint attorneys to represent the state 
before these courts. The fact that the report contained 
charges against several men was probably the reason for 
their decision to send it to the courts. 

The motion in the Ecclesia for such disposal of the report 
gave Demosthenes an opportunity to speak before the people 
in protest against the form of the report ; he attacked the 
report on the ground that it presented names and amounts 
only, without citing the evidence on which it was based 
(Hyp. VI. 13-25). He demanded that the Areopagus de- 
clare where he received the money, who gave it to him, and 
how (Hyp. III. 1-3). He claimed that the Areopagus 
had found him guilty only to please Alexander (Hyp. 
XIV. 9-13). 1 

8. The trial before the popular court. 

Demosthenes's attempt to send the report of the Areopagus 
back for specifications was in vain. The people accepted the 
report, and referred it to the popular courts for sentence 
on those named in the air6cf>acn$. Ten prosecutors were 
appointed (Hyp. XXXVIII. 2-19, Dein. II. 6). 

Demosthenes was the first to be tried. 2 The jury was of 
1500 citizens (Dein. I. 107). The charge was BrnpoBovia, for 
which the laws fixed the penalty of tenfold the amount of 
the bribe, but also allowed the jury to inflict the death penalty 
(Hyp. XXIV. 14 ff.) 

1 That such a debate took place follows from the necessity of the case; between 
the report of the Areopagus and the action of the courts there must be action by 
the people to send the cases to the courts and appoint attorneys. The recog- 
nition of such a debate enables us to locate statements which have been put into 
false connection by modern writers. Von Duhn assumes that these protests and 
challenges were made by Demosthenes at the trial, so being forced to assume that 
Demosthenes spoke before Hypereides (pp. 53-54)- 

We probably have a reference to this debate in Dein. III. I, is i/xris iiravres 
tare Kal vvv iv t(? Stf/up ^Koiere, and in Hyp. XXIV. 26 ff. 

2 Hyp. VII. 3-23, Dein. I. 105-6, [Dem.] Epist. II. 14. 
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The jury accepted the finding of the Areopagus and laid a 
fine upon Demosthenes, which he was unable to pay. 1 He was 
accordingly imprisoned, but escaped and fled from Attica. 
Our accounts of the amount of the fine are as varied and un- 
reliable as most of the statements of the secondary sources. 
It should have been 200 talents according to the law. Plu- 
tarch says it was 50 talents {Vita, XXVI.); the life by 
Zosimos agrees with this statement. The author of the 
" Life " ( Vit. X. Orat. 846), says, kcu uKom e<f>vye irevTa- 
ifKaaiova airoricrai fir) Buvd/J,evo<i, et^e o"e alriav rpidicovTa 
rdXavra \af3elv ; but in speaking of Demosthenes's return 
he assumes that he owed the state only 30 talents. We 
have really no reliable knowledge of the amount of the 
fine. 

IV. Was Demosthenes guilty in the Harpalos Affair ? 

1. He was not guilty of theft or embezzlement or of mis- 
appropriation of funds. 

No such charge is found in the two speeches of the prose- 
cution. No such charge appears in any ancient author. 

2. If he was in any way guilty, the crime was the accept- 
ance of a bribe from Harpalos. 

This is the unanimous charge of the contemporaries who 
attacked him and who knew the circumstances as we cannot 
know them. Was the charge justified? 

(a) Demosthenes did not confess any crime. His so-called 
' confession ' was a statement of an unwise, but not dis- 
honest, negotiation of a loan for the people. But the 
statement was probably a mere trick to quiet popular 
rumors. 2 

1 It is noticeable that Hypereides, Demosthenes's old associate, nowhere calls 
upon the jury to exact the extreme penalty, even where he is denouncing Demos- 
thenes most vehemently. 

2 Had Demosthenes had opportunity for an unprejudiced hearing by men 
competent to sift the facts, we should argue from the fact that he made this state- 
ment, that he knew that he was guilty, and could not risk investigation. But in 
view of the combination against him and the popular clamor, we can argue from 
the fact of his ' confession ' only that he despaired of a fair hearing. 
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(b~) The verdict of the Areopagus declared him guilty. But 
it contained no specifications whatever as to circumstances 
or evidence ; it was brought in only under repeated pressure 
by the people, and under circumstances in which it seemed 
absolutely necessary to fix responsibility upon some one ; 
Demosthenes was responsible for the policy which had brought 
them into this predicament. 1 

(c) The popular court endorsed the verdict of the Areopa- 
gus. But they were acting under great pressure for finding 
some one guilty, they saw Demosthenes prosecuted by his 
former friend and supporter, Hypereides, and they were them- 
selves exasperated with him for having snatched from them 
the possibility of a glorious stroke for freedom. Both parties 
were eager for his overthrow. 

(d) Demosthenes's own party friends attacked him as 
guilty. But this evidence is weakened by the fact that his 
action in thwarting the proposed uprising was in their view 
rank treason, and accountable only on the supposition of 
bribery; 2 to our view his position as to a rebellion was the 
only wise one, and needs no imputation of evil motive. 

(e) If Demosthenes accepted money from Harpalos, he 
knowingly put himself into the power of a notorious rascal, 
a man whose great scheme he had himself ruined, and whom 
he was sending forth in hopeless flight. To assume that 
Demosthenes was guilty of such folly is to assume a strange 
forgetfulness of his own experience, and of the precarious 
position in which he stood as the opponent of the extreme 
leaders in both parties. The question involves not so much 

1 A body composed of the Ex-Archons probably represented something more 
than the average intelligence of the people; yet there was nothing in the quali- 
fications demanded of an Archon of the fourth century, or in his duties, to 
guarantee any high ability or character. A verdict of the Areopagus can have 
for us no such commanding force as that of a body of modern judges. There is 
danger of our laying too great weight upon the many complimentary things that 
the orators say of them when seeking their verdict. They were certainly liable 
to the full influence of party prejudice or resentment. 

2 That the break with the extreme anti-Macedonian leaders antedates the 
Harpalos affair has been clearly shown by H. Haupt, " Die Vorgeschichte des 
Harpalischen Processes," Rhein, Mus. XXXIV. 377 ff. 
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the assumption of Demosthenes's honesty as the assumption 
of his sanity. 1 

1 I do not lay great weight upon the story of the slave-treasurer's statement, 
given by Pausanias (II. 33). While there is nothing improbable in the account, 
it may be a late invention intended to clear the memory of Demosthenes, and 
may possibly have been suggested by the warning in Deinarchos's speech that 
Alexander may yet send Harpalos's slaves to Athens for examination (I. 68). The 
story is generally accepted by modern writers as authentic; to those who accept it, 
it should be decisive in Demosthenes's favor. Holm tries to escape its force by 
the claim that the crime was not bribery but embezzlement, but I have shown 
that in this he falls into hopeless contradiction with Hypereides and Deinarchos. 
Droysen (II. 282) and Holm (III. 417) assume that the statements of the slave 
were already in the hands of the Athenians during the investigation; this is very 
unlikely; why do we find no mention of such a document in the speeches of 
Hypereides and Deinarchos? It would be the most important claim of the 
defence which they would have to combat. Even if we admit Droysen's claim 
that such evidence would not be legally admissible until after the examination by 
torture, we should certainly hear of the existence of such a document, and should 
find Hypereides and Deinarchos warning the jury against its admission. If there 
was such a document, it was received after the trial. Holm is inaccurate in speak- 
ing of the treasurer's "account-book" as having been sent to Athens; Pausanias 
says nothing about an account-book. Philoxenos examined the slave-treasurer, 
and sent the results of his questioning in a letter of his own. 



